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empirical outlook in the new schools he established, whose very name reakchule gives
a clue to Ills interest in sense realism. Actual objects (realien) were used to illustrate
the lessons from books: small-scale models of ships, buildings, and machines, life-size
examples of everyday articles, and collections of plants, rocks, and small animals. The
overall emphasis upon practical work in mathematics and science was clear.
Frederick asked Becker to draw up his famous school code of 1763 which laid
the basis for a national system of elementary education in Prussia, some seventy years
before France did so. In these regulations achievement-oriented education was the
rule, religion and literacy playing the predominant roles and the state setting standards
for the church teachers to meet. Attendance was made compulsory from five to
thirteen years of age, and specific school hours were prescribed. Children were
required to pass state examinations prepared by the clergy. New state inspectors were
entrusted with the regular supervision of schools. Teachers had to obtain a license and
be approved by the state inspectors as well as by the church consistory before they
could be employed. Curriculums, textbooks, and the qualifications of teachers were
prescribed in detail. In 1765 Frederick issued a similar school code for the Catholic
county of Silesia, which he had conquered and won from Austria. These were
important transition steps toward a modern national system of education.
The final step in establishing full state authority over Prussian schools came in
1787 under Frederick William II, when a school code took the supervision of schools
out of the hands of the clergy and put it in the hands of a state ministry of education,
a central agency of education to control all elementary and secondary schools. It also
instituted the leaving examination, which all graduates of a secondary school had to
pass for admittance to the university. The principles of state education under state
control for authoritarian purposes were thus established in Prussia just before the
Revolution broke out in France.
Although the scientific and practical goals of a modern education were being
forecast in a few German schools like those of Becker's realschule and Johann
Bernhard Basedow's phtlanthropinum, they could not invade the classical secondary
schools. The realschulen had to be set up as separate institutions. Nevertheless, the
traditional secondary schools were not standing still; they began to reflect a new and
enlivening interest in the classics as promoted by such humanists as Lessing and Herder
who argued that the Greek classics even more than Latin were the fountainheads of
good taste and reason. As the French influence was cast off in the middle of the
eighteenth century and a new crop of German literary men turned to Greece for their
inspiration, the old Latin schools became gymnasiums, the very name harking back to
the ancient Greek schools of that name and the curriculum giving larger place to Greek
language and literature. That was not exactly a move toward the modem, but an
important change was taking place in the German universities, destined to influence
educational modernization throughout the West.
A vital intellectual life was allowed to develop in Germany in the eighteenth
century by the rulers who professed an enlightened care for the interests of their
people. Under Frederick II, for example, Enlightenment science, philosophy, and
literature gained favor not only at court but also at the universities, which began to
lose their narrowly ecclesiastical character and to take on the air of public institutions